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almost wholly deductive. Between that date and 1803, he travelled
extensively in Europe, collecting facts everywhere in support of
his thesis. The result, in the second edition, was a book which is
impressive by its massiveness, and by the appearance which it
presents of inductive support from all the countries of the world.
The Table of Contents alone is formidable: ^Population in
Russia', Population in Sweden5, 'Population in Germany9, and so
on. By this time the reader is already half convinced of whatever
may follow.
The essence of Malthus's doctrine is simplicity itself. If noth-
ing checked the growth of population, it would double every
twenty years or so; in a hundred years it would be 32 times
what it is now, in two hundred years 1,024 times, in three hun-
dred years 32,768 times, and so on. Clearly this sort of thing
does not happen, and cannot happen. Why?
There are, says Malthus, only three ways in which the popu-
lation can be kept down; they are: moral restraint, vice, and
misery. Of moral restraint on a large scale he has little hope
until all the population shall have been educated in the true
principles of political economy. Of *vices he cannot, as a clergy-
man, speak otherwise than in terms of reprobation; moreover,
while he admits that it may have been an important check to
population at certain periods such as that of the Roman Empire,
he does not expect it, at most times, to be very effective. He
proves that the losses caused by epidemics are soon made good,
and he concludes that misery is the chief preventive of excessive
population. It is because people die of hunger that the population
is not greater than it is.
But, it may be said, if there are more people to work the fcn^j
it can be made to produce more food Why then should an in-
crease of numbers cause anyone to starve? At this point, the
argument depends upon what was afterwards called tie law of
diminishing returns. If twice as much labour as before is ex-
pended on a given piece of land, and also twice as much capital,
the produce will be increased, but it will not be doubled. If the
labour and capital are expended upon a piece of land which pre-
viously lay waste, the result, in general, will be the same, since it
may be assumed that the best land is cultivated first All this, of
course, is not true when the population is very sparse; pioneers
in a new country tend to be benefited by the arrival of new
settlers. But in an old settled country, such as those of Europe,
it is in general true that, if the population is increased without